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rederick Jackson Turner wrote less and influenced his own generation more than any other 
EF important historian. In his lifetime he published only two books, and one of these was a 

collection of essays already once printed in periodicals.' Since his death two other volumes 
have appeared; one unfinished, and edited by former students; and the other a second collection 
of previously published essays.” Yet one critic has asserted that for forty years Turner “has so 
completely dominated American historical writing that hardly a single production of that time 
has failed to show the marks of his influence.”* Another has insisted that “American history has 
been reinterpreted and rewritten because of him.”* 

The explanation is simple. It is found in a wealth of suggestive ideas packed into short essays 
which interpret rather than narrate, and in a stimulating personality which stirred students to 
curiosity and inspired them to independent research. Turner was both a “first-class mind'” and a 
great teacher. 

The thing of first significance in Turner's work was the approach. Until his appearance 
American historians were, with few exceptions, primarily interested in politics and constitutional 
problems. Few essayed interpretation. The germ theory of politics, as expounded by Herbert B. 
Adams, at Johns Hopkins, where Turner went for graduate work, held that American institutions 
were but a continuation of European beginnings. Economic and social foundations were slighted; 
geographic factors, largely ignored. American history was a barren waste already sufficiently 
explored.” 

Against such attitudes Turner revolted. A Wisconsin background enabled him to take a more 
penetrating view. He could enter by the back door. Because he had been part of a rapidly changing 
order, he saw American history as a huge stage on which men, in close contact with raw nature, 
were ever engaged in the evolution of society from simple beginnings to complex ends. Historians 
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had answered “what” long enough; it was time to inquire as to “how” things came about. 
America, as it then existed, was the product of the interaction of “economic, political and social 
forces in contact with peculiar geographic factors.”® Such an understanding would give a new 
American history. 

These ideas took definite form quite early in Turner's teaching career and reached public 
expression in a paper presented to the American Historical Association in 1893 on “The 
Significance of the Frontier in American History.” He offered it not as a fixed formula for the 
interpretation of all that field but as a suggested approach for reinterpretation.’ He was calling 
attention to factors which others had neglected. Nor was he dictating results. He was only 
pointing out the need for research and indicating new approaches which might yield profit. There 
is nothing dogmatic about any of the conclusions reached. They were tentative. Some of them 
applied too largely to the middle period of American history, in which he was primarily interested 
and in which his researches had been carried on, to have universal application. Turner knew this. 
Yet, because he saw the deeper significance of the process involved, he spoke in broad, general 
terms. Here “was a huge page in the history of society.” The American pioneer was revealing 


“luminously the course of universal history.”® 


Terms from geology crept in naturally; and the 
purely local history of isolated communities was lifted, for those with imaginations, to the dignity 
of social evolution. One listener, at least, sensed the fact that “the Monroe Doctrine of American 
historical writing” was being pronounced. 

The basic idea developed in this essay, and repeated in later ones with variations and 
additions, was that American history, through most of its course, presents a series of recurring 
social evolutions in diverse geographic areas as a people advance to colonize a continent. The chief 
characteristic is expansion; the chief peculiarity of institutions, constant readjustment. The areas 
successively occupied differed in the beginning as greatly from each other in physical makeup and 
resources as did those in Europe which were separated by national lines. They were all wilderness 
in character, and each in turn represented “the hinter edge of free land.” Into these raw and 
differing areas men and institutions and ideas poured from older basins, there to return to a more 
or less primitive state and then to climb slowly back toward complexity along lines fixed by the 
new environments, the old patterns imported, and the accidents of separate evolution. The 
process was similar in each case, with some common results but always with “essential 
differences” due to time and place. The final result, as area after area was occupied from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, was the Americanization of both men and institutions in the sense that they 
were better adjusted to their environments and had altered their original character. 

The constant re-exposure of things American to a process of “beginning over again” and 
developing toward urban-industrial conditions made the great West “the true point of view in the 
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history of this nation.”’ And because the place of most rapid change was on the outer edge, Turner 
centered attention there. He did not intend to ignore the more advanced stages in the process or to 
minimize their significance. He objected sharply to being considered “primarily a western 
historian”; and once, after calling attention to the fact that “urban development has always been 
one of those processes,” he expressed regret that he could not “start all over and investigate more 
in detail the eastern aspects.””° But he did realize that the first steps in shifting the interest of the 
American historian from the “germ theory of politics” to the new approach must be taken by 
emphasizing the frontier stage. There the interaction of all forces—geographic, economic, and 
political—appeared in exaggerated form. There the process by which American society had 
evolved could best be studied. He would bring the frontier into American history as a sober 
contributing factor, not as merely a series of romantic episodes. He would place the cowboy, the 
miner, the pioneer farmer, in proper relations with “big business” and city slums. 

With the process and its stages briefly described and the importance of the frontier suggested, 
Turner enlarged upon the general effects of the latter on American institutions and character. He 
believed that nationalism and democracy were both promoted and given a peculiarly American 
flavor by the West and that the individual who lived under its influence acquired new intellectual 
traits. A coarse strength, a masterful grasp of material things, a restless, buoyant 
individualism—these and other qualities characterized those who had experienced frontier living. 

The statement of these effects was in general terms. Turner used the word “frontier” in loose 
fashion. Sometimes it referred to a place where men were scarce and nature abundant; again it 
referred to the process itself and included more than one west. He used the terms “democracy” 
and “nationalism” in equally indefinite fashion. Seldom was he dealing with a specific geographic 
area. His interest was in the effects of men and environments on each other, and exact definition 
was not required. 

But it was these general effects which appealed to the imagination of most students, and some 
came to consider them the basic content of the “Turner thesis.” They were applied strictly to 
definite times and places as universal rules. The American experience was unique. Everything 
about the frontier made for nationalism and democracy. All frontiersmen were rugged 
individualists, confirmed idealists, and persistent innovators. The all-important matter of the 
process was forgotten, and the way opened for distortion and misunderstanding. Most of the later 
criticism of Turner's work has come for such reasons. Hence, because some students, as Turner 
once sadly remarked, have “apprehended only certain aspects” of his work and have not always 
seen “them in relation,” it is necessary to enlarge somewhat upon his own conception of the 
bearing of the frontier on nationalism and democracy. 

As has been said, Turner stated, after describing the American social process, that the frontier 
promoted the formation of a composite nationality for the American people. Immigrants were 
Americanized, and dependence on Europe ended by removal to “the edge of civilization.” Frontier 
problems, growing out of the need for land, ways to market, and markets themselves, developed 
the national government's powers. Men in a wilderness asked for and secured national protection 
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and aid. “The economic and social characteristics of the frontier worked against sectionalism,” 
and “the mobility of population [was] death to localism.”” 

All this seems strangely contradictory to Turner's own later study of sections in American 
history and his recognition of the fact that they were produced by the steady flow of peoples out of 
old areas into new physical basins. Here is open conflict of conclusions, and it would be a simple 
matter to extract statements regarding the effects of the frontier on nationalism from their 
settings and to offer them as generalizations easily refuted. In fact, they can be made to appear 
ridiculous. Yet Turner went on insisting on the nationalizing force of the frontier and describing 
the thoroughly sectional character of its results. 

The matter grows more serious with the second frontier contribution—what it gave to 
democracy. As described, it was in part individualism, as manifested in opposition to outside 
oppression or even interference, and in part the greater recognition of individual worth in a wider 
franchise. But, whatever its character, “it came out of the American forest, and it gained new 
strength each time it touched a new frontier.”” Born of contact with free land, it was translated 
into economic competency and through that into political power. The spoils of office and the right 
of exploitation for economic advancement were concrete evidence of its immediate application. 
The pressure put on older sections—even on Europe—by opportunity opened and escape offered, 
spread the new freedom and the new equality to common men everywhere. The frontier made real 
that which was elsewhere too often only a theory. 

And yet Turner states clearly that “each new tier of states ... found in the older ones material 
for its constitutions.” They did not draw them down out of the air. They were not necessarily 
democratic. Furthermore, the whole social-process idea implied the continuity of the basic 
elements of American life not only with those on the American seaboard but with those in Europe 
as well. All things did not begin over again on each frontier in a democratic way. Turner certainly 
recognized the contributions made to American democracy by the Reformation and by the Puritan 
revolt at the very moment when he was insisting that it was not carried in the “Susan Constant” 
to Virginia or in the “Mayflower” to Plymouth. He traced the spread of human slavery from old to 
new regions, there to become more fixed in a stratified western society, and still talked of a 
growing democracy. He pointed out the hostility of western men to governmental interference 
and then told of the tendency among frontiersmen on the plains and in the semiarid regions to 
call on the central government to do things for them which did violence to all laissez-faire 
attitudes. He emphasized the barn-raising, the husking bee, the logrolling, and the neighborhood 
roundup as normal co-operative efforts among those he depicted as extreme individualists. 
Everywhere there is contradiction; everywhere conflicting facts which upset sweeping 
generalizations. 

These seemingly conflicting attitudes have puzzled those who did not sit as students in 
Turner's classes. And they have caused one critic, more clever than wise, to declare “this 
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extraordinary collection of learning .... quite worthless”—yes, positively harmful. He has insisted 
that a mere statement of Turner's ideas is enough to refute them.” 

It is not possible to remove completely all these difficulties. Those who knew the man and his 
work at first hand were seldom conscious of contradictions. They are even yet a bit resentful, if not 
contemptuous, of those who, lacking the memory of a mind which could master detail and then 
rise far above mere facts to illuminate the whole in universal setting, fail to grasp the real meaning 
of Turner's work. They forget that something passed with the man—something essential to 
understanding. Turner dissolved petty contradictions in the very breadth of his grasp. His 
ceaseless curiosity gave objectivity; his open-mindedness forbade dogmatism. He moved so 
swiftly from one station to another, that he passed by, though not unconsciously, much that 
employs lesser minds. He abhorred generalizations, as many a graduate student learned to his 
sorrow; but he himself wrote the kind of history which required generalizations. It was never a 
narrative of successive events, but rather Turner's own understanding of the meaning in events. 
Separated from the man himself and his wider work, or given over for application to students who 
do not comprehend their full meaning, those generalizations become as weak and as dangerous as 
generalizations have a reputation of being. It is not strange that there have been both criticism 
and misunderstanding. Even at the expense of some repetition, a closer examination of Turner's 
own statements should be made. Limits for their application should be set. 

The unity in Turner's work and the key to its real significance, if there is such a key, is found in 
the approach already noticed. Turner spoke of it as “changes in perspective.” He was interested in 
explaining the United States of his day by its history, as revealed in the “interrelations of 
economics, politics, sociology, culture in general, with geographic factors.” He began with things as 
they were and asked how they came to be as they were. 

Most historians, as has been said, had answered in terms of old-world germs continuing 
development in the new. Turner understood the “crossroads society” of the Middle West well 
enough to realize that men there would not agree. They thought of themselves as unique, and of 
their experiment in democracy as a sharp departure from all that lay across the Atlantic. And he 
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agreed in as far as historical perspective permitted. He knew full well the heritage with which 
America began—men and institutions; hopes, fears, prejudices, and ideals. Most of the social and 
intellectual patterns had been and still were basically those taken first from Europe and then from 
older regions in our own East. But something new had crept in. European travelers sensed a new 
flavor in Boston and Philadelphia and on the farms 'round about. The outlook was different, even 
the temper. They spoke of more independence in men, of more hope and of more social-economic 
achievement. The traveler from the American East felt the same difference when he visited the 
new “Wests.” Something American was being added. Changes were being wrought here slowly, 
there more rapidly. A people on the move, a society fluid in quality, men and institutions thrown 
in successive waves against the forest and plains, were taking on, in different geographic areas, a 
native tone, if not form.” 

Turner, in attempting to explain his United States, emphasized these differences—refined out 
the American qualities and explained their origins in terms of the process by which society had 
developed in the American physical regions. It was a society of contradictions—the very 
democratic dogma, which was its boast, was composed of both liberty and equality—things 
hostile to the point of destroying each other. A raw life fading irregularly back into 
urban-industrial complexity presented every variety of interest and every stage through which 
mankind in its long toil up the course of civilization had experienced. Crosscurrents of every kind 
appeared in the stream of national life. Sometimes they ran opposite to the general current. The 
intense pressure for labor in the conquest of a continent brought slavery into a society 
fundamentally democratic in practice and profession. The very physical character of the tasks to 
be done made men, who were at heart idealists, coarse and practical and materially minded. 
Preoccupation with the pressing work of making a living forced the borrowing of social and 
political institutions from older states in the East by men prone to innovation, with the 
consequent restriction of more Iberal forms, at least for a time. Every quality manifested had 
somewhere its opposite. Even the national life seemed often to drift rather than move ahead. 
There were too many conflicting interests, too many confused demands. And a babel of voices, in a 
government of majorities, could not command a straight course. Sections differing in age, in 
physical resources and environments, in origins of settlers, institutions, and values held, could 
only move forward by compromise. And compromise does not give clear-cut, positive direction. 

If, by careful survey and comparison of frontiers and “Wests,” Turner found a drift toward 
“democracy and nationalism,” he had reference not to sharp, well-defined, all-inclusive qualities 
but rather to general tendencies which stood out amid contradictions and variations but which 
were, nevertheless, easily distinguished and universally recognized. And their importance was 
enhanced by their very failure to yield to exactness in application. Turner's democracy manifested 
itself more in the erect head, the stubborn jaw, the buoyant spirit of confidence, the faith in “King 
Numbers,” the sharp dislike of privilege, and the insistence on unrestricted opportunity than in 
any violent recasting of institutions. These were the things which the traveler noticed. These the 
things which led to a wider franchise when the settlers “got 'round” to it. In the meantime the 
democratic dogma might be employed in defending those who had stolen a “quarter section” of 
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land from the government. Such democracy cannot be comprehended by a comparison of western 
state constitutions with those of the coast, because all American constitutions, of coast and 
interior alike have felt the force of the frontier, and because the very process of American 
institutional development was one of borrowing and later adJusting, not creating. To require a 
frontier, strictly defined as two persons to the square mile, to make for itself either political or 
social institutions without reference to habit and origins is absurd. To test the soundness of 
Turner’s belief in the frontier as a democratizing force by such a requirement is even a greater 
absurdity.”® 

Turner himself adequately revealed the contradictions of frontier nationalism by his work on 
the sections.” But he did not repudiate it. A national outlook of a certain kind among western men 
was too obvious, even though the crosscurrents ran in quite a different direction. No one would 
deny that the rising West turned the eyes of Americans inland for several generations, made 
commerce largely internal instead of foreign, and built lines of communication between distant 
units to forward that trade. No one could question the fact that internal problems occupied the 
American statesmen for decades after the War of 1812. Nor could they ignore the larger interest in 
central government manifested by those who, having left the states of their nativity behind, now 
looked toward Washington for protection and aid in “advancing civilization.” From that angle 
they could readily agree that the frontier “worked against sectionalism.” But they would be blind, 
indeed, if they did not recognize the fact that the development of distinct and potentially hostile 
sections might be wrapped up in the very process of westward expansion. Turner pointed this out 
and made sectionalism the dominant interest of his later studies. He insisted that the occupation 
of geographic provinces and the evolution of society in them made American history in its later 
stages largely the record of sectional conflict, sectional combinations, and sectional compromises. 
When compromise failed, war was a danger and, in one case, a reality. Newer areas demanded 
peculiar legislation in the treatment of the public domain, the building of internal improvements, 
the handling of finances, and the encouragement of markets. The older ones required other 
policies. Northern interests sometimes ran counter to those of the South; mining or 
manufacturing demands often opposed those of agriculture. Even diplomacy had to consider the 
conflicting claims of different sections. The American statesman, under such conditions, tended to 
become a sectional spokesman, and “democracy” and “nationalism” were often only emotional 
stimulants called in to add force to sectional demands. The clash of economic interests closely 
associated with regional geography gives to American life something of the European 
international flavor. We are in one sense a federation of “potential nations.” The very fact that we 
have, by discussion and compromise, largely avoided violence, Turner thought, revealed the 
possibility of “international political parties, international legislative bodies, and international 
peace.” 

Nor did Turner neglect the social implications in the evolutionary approach he had taken. 
Much of the misunderstanding of his work could be avoided by a reading of the essay on “Social 
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Forces in American History” in connection with that on the frontier.* The one is a corollary of the 
other, and almost as important. In this essay Turner faced the problems of American life “when 
the West was gone” and when urban-industrial complexity predominated. He saw the problems 
produced by a continuation of the ruthless individualism which the frontier had bred and by the 
thrusting of frontier attitudes into a new social order which they could neither comprehend nor 
control. By 1910, when he spoke, “world-wide forces of reorganization incident to the age of steam 
production and large-scale industry” were writing a new and “wonderful chapter” in American 
life. The industrial revolution, not the frontier end of the American process, was shaping society. 
The old isolation was gone. The United States was in world-politics. Natural resources had largely 
passed into private hands. Foreign labor crowded our shores, and concentrated wealth gave the 
keeping of the many into the hands of the few. “Self-made .... coal barons, steel kings, oil kings, 
railroad magnates, masters of capital and monarchs of trusts” championed the old pioneer 
individualism as against the efforts at social control. They arrayed the ideal of freedom in the 
democratic dogma against its fellow-ideal of equality. A government-of-the-people's struggle for 
social justice was being thwarted by the continued emphasis on, and worship of, qualities suited 
only to a pioneer agricultural order. Class conflict was taking the place of geographic sectionalism. 
American ideals were demanding readjustment to fit the new conditions of a day when the 
frontier was gone. 

Turner concluded that the tangled situation presented could be grasped only by “an 
understanding of the rise and progress of the forces which .... made it,” and insisted that “we 
should rework our history from the new points of view afforded by the present.” The time had 
come to place larger stress on that phase of the American social process which lay at the other end 
from the frontier.” 


Turner was, of course, a careful, scholarly craftsman in spite of the fact that he undoubtedly 
viewed history as an art rather than as a science.”° He laboriously, yet joyously, gathered materials 
and carefully weighed and analyzed them. His files were filled with countless pages of statistics. 
The votes of congressmen on measures of all kinds were compiled and plotted on charts and 
maps. He was never ready for final judgment while sources remained unworked. He was ever 
ready to forsake the painful task of writing in order to follow up some new clue or to digest some 
new document. He once said of himself: “I am not philosopher enough to be a ‘maker of social 
sciences’—but I have had a lot of fun exploring, getting lost and getting back, and telling my 
companions about it.”” His favorite poem was Kipling's “The Explorer.” 

The most vital thing in Turner's method was the wide character of materials on which he 
drew. “Literature and art, politics, economics, sociology, psychology, biology and physiography” 
all furnished data. He brought all these into larger cooperation in his work, and each of these fields 
is indebted to him for scholarly service. He was a historian both of the oldest and newest schools. 
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One lasting impression which the student carried away from Turner's classes and from his 
workshop was that of countless maps, jigsaw in appearance, because they represented the 
plotting of votes by counties. Such graphic representation revealed sectional interests, the force of 
habit, the persistence of viewpoint carried by migrants from older areas into newer ones. When 
thrown against geological survey maps, racial maps, or cultural maps of various kinds, they added 
something to the American story not to be found elsewhere. Turner gave the United States census 
maps a new place in the historian's equipment. By his work the character of map materials used in 
history books was to a degree, at least, altered for the better. 

Much attention has been given by writers to the origins of the Turner frontier thesis. He 
made no claim to priority but insisted on the independent character of his own formulation. To 
the inquiry of writers he went back to a boyhood in Wisconsin where bits of the old frontier still 
persisted. He had hunted and fished along rivers where Indian tepees still were to be found. The 
raftsmen from the pineries sometimes “tied up” at his town. New Englanders, southerners, 
Germans, Scotchmen, Welshmen, Irishmen, and Scandinavians, mingled together in this “mixing 
bowl.” The local politicians met in his father's newspaper office. He saw democracy painfully at 
work. And under his very eye Wisconsin left pioneer days behind. At the state university Professor 
William F. Allen taught him “the ideals of scholarship,” and Draper permitted him to work with a 
rich collection of fur-trader manuscripts. At Johns Hopkins the emphasis on European institutions 
and the neglect of geographic factors and western influence in American history turned him back 
to his own experiences as a truer approach to the story.” Others had already caught something of 
the importance of the frontier factors in American life, but Turner gave them full expression at the 
time when history study in the United States was ready to incorporate them. There is little point in 
searching out earlier statements which recognize the social process but which did not take hold to 
influence the study of American history. But if it is to be done, this terse paragraph from the pen of 
Thomas Jefferson deserves more attention than it has received: 

Let a philosophic observer commence a journey from the savages of the Rocky Mountains, 
eastwardly toward our seacoast. These [the Indians] he would observe in the earliest stage of 
association living under no law but that of nature, subsisting and covering themselves with the 
flesh and skins of wild beasts. He would next find these on our frontiers in the pastoral state, 
raising domestic animals to supply the defects of hunting. Then succeed to our own 
semi-barbarous citizens, the pioneers of the advance of civilization, and so in his progress he 
would meet the gradual shades of an improving man until he would reach his, as yet, most 
improved state in our seaport towns. This, in fact, is equivalent to a survey, in time, of the progress 
of man from the infancy of creation, to the present day.” 


In this connection, also, it must be remembered that Turner's protest against the historian's 
neglect of the West coincided with the Populist's demand for larger political recognition of 
western interests and with William Jennings Bryan's redefinition of the term “businessman” so as 
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to include the western farmer. Each of these spokesmen, whether politician or historian, was, in a 
way, reaffirming faith in the old individualistic democracy which now faced the advancing 
urban-industrial order. All revealed, in differing degrees, a crusading flavor. All looked backward, 
rather than forward, for values. All manifested a supreme confidence in the basic soundness of the 
“American experiment” as it had been and an equal distrust of the new forces which moved to 
dominance. Turner's strength, as well as his weakness—yes, even the appeal his writings made to 
his own generation—can be understood, in part at least, only by the fact that his work was an 
expression of the American mind and spirit at “the turn of the century.” 


The work which came from Turner's own pen is poor measure of his contribution to American 
scholarship. No other historian of the day inspired in others so much original investigation. Never 
particularly interested in teaching per se, he thereby became a great teacher. He once begged a 
former student, who was writing a sketch of him, not to hand him “down to posterity as a 
teacher.” “I had no interest in the ‘shooting’ of the young idea,” he said, “I was interested in 
history, and in the companionship of men like yourself.” And that was exactly what made him “a 
master.” He shared his field with those who had the capacity to appreciate it. He stimulated their 
interests. His eager mind saw opportunities for new investigation amid the welter of forces which 
his conception of history implied, and the task was “too big for one investigator and one 
historian.” Students might become companions on his journeys to this frontier. But he would not 
“rubber-stamp” their minds. He would only point out a great unoccupied land—a wilderness they 
might pioneer and claim for scholarship, something “tucked away below the foothills where the 
trail runs out and stops.” He had the explorer's instinct, but he also had the good sense to keep out 
of the way of those "who were willing to blaze trails of their own.””° 

It is therefore not surprising that Turner's students worked in many fields or that they 
pioneered many lines. Some contributed to economic and social history on subjects that ranged 
from agriculture to industry, centered on finances or transportation, on primitive Indian tribes, or 
on the efforts of mature societies to end wars. Some wrote local history—state or regional. Others 
dealt with the sections. Diplomatic and political events, well set on their economic foundations, 
attracted a few. But regardless of the field entered—and they ranged across the whole of America, 
east and west, north and south, early and late—each believed that he had secured his inspiration 
and his start from Frederick Jackson Turner.” 

It is always difficult to write of this man in an impersonal way. He “inspired affection as well 
as admiration.” The rich quality of his voice, the kindly twinkle of his eye, the genuine modesty in 
regard to achievements, the keen humor of lasting quality—these things and many others have 
been spoken of by loyal students. But there was something more which Turner possessed and 
which others caught from him that can be explained only in personal terms. Few who write of him 
escape the pressure for “personal testimony.” I may as well succumb now as later, not for the 


°5 Turner to Becker, Nov. 23, 1925 (MS); Turner to A. O. Craven, Nov. 20 1926 (MS). 

°6 Ibid. 

?7 & list of Turner's students who have made real contributions to history is given in Curti, Methods in Social Science, pp. 
359-67. It is, however, not complete. Turner influenced fellow-workers in the field of American history also, and gave 
suggestions which others, who never felt his personal touch, carried out. Few men received more reprints from 
authors, and no one is mentioned as often in authors' prefaces. Truly he did influence a whole generation of writers. 


purpose of telling about myself but to reveal something of Turner which can be conveyed in no 
other way. I went to Harvard with only the quantity of history I had been unable to resist in a 
small western college. I left Turner's classes after a year of work, eager and willing to study the 
history of one county in a rural state. Its hills and valleys had become for me a stage on which a 
great epic in human history had been written. Its early settlers were part of a great trek; its slow 
rise from a wilderness to the complexity of general farming about a county seat of four thousand 
souls was part of a great national and international process. The old buffalo wallows in a prairie 
stretch and the old abandoned flour mills on its muddy streams were one with the small factories 
of the town which accepted them as the first steps to industrial importance. The old newspapers 
and family letters in the attic were social documents. I could be a historian by knowing all about 
this one area, because local history was human history. Of course the outlook changed with 
greater maturity; but the interest in all social-economic-political matters, the fear of being too 
certain about things, and the unrest as long as more could be learned, remained as something of 
an obligation for having “worked with Turner.” He did that to most of us. 


The historian is the child of his age. New shifts in interests alter values and outlooks. History 
must be re-written by each generation for itself. It would be asking too much that Turner be to 
another generation what he was to his own. It is probably fair to say that he generalized too much 
for the whole West from the Old Northwest which he knew so well. He may have insisted a bit 
more on the uniqueness of the American experience than the facts warranted, and he may not 
have stressed the industrial-agricultural class conflicts enough—but this is doubtful. His faith in 
America's future may have been too great, his hope for democracy too high. These were common 
faults in his day. But the questions he asked are more or less permanent ones for those who would 
know how America came to be what it is. His answers may not exactly fit when the pattern is 
entirely unfolded. He would be among those greatly surprised if they did. I one time asked him 
why he did not answer a critic who had distorted in order to criticize. He only chuckled and said: 
“I've always been surprised that there has not been more of criticism.” He was too eager for truth 
to care for praise or blame. He was running down a new clue on Calhoun when death interrupted 
the eternal urge to “go and look behind the ranges.” 

Note: Frederick Jackson Turner was born at Portage, Wisconsin, November 14, 1861. His 
ancestors, on both sides, were of New England origin; and his parents had migrated from New 
York State in pioneer days. Turner graduated from the University of Wisconsin in 1884 and 
returned to his alma mater as tutor in rhetoric and oratory in the fall of 1885. He held this post 
until 1888, when he took his Master's degree and went to Johns Hopkins for further graduate 
study. He received his Ph.D. degree there in 1890, his thesis subject being “The Character and 
Influence of the Indian Trade in Wisconsin.” (Link) From 1889 to 1910 he was again at Wisconsin, 


first as assistant professor of American history, then a professor of history and professor of 
American history. In the latter year he transferred to Harvard University, where he remained until 
retirement in 1924. He died on March 14, 1932, in Pasadena, California, while holding the position 
of research associate at the Huntington Library. For sketches of Turner and his work, see 
Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, Vol. XXVIII, Transactions, pp. 494-502 (Link); 
Huntington Library Bulletin, No. 3, pp. 157-64 (Link); Wisconsin Magazine of History, XVI (June, 


1933), 451-69 (Link); ibid., XV, 86-103; ibid., XVII (June, 1934), 447-65 (Link); Pacific Historical Review, 
II (March, 1933), 34-51 (Link); American Masters of Social Science (Odum ed.), pp. 273-318 (Link); 
Methods in Social Science (Rice ed.), pp. 359-67. 


